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THE INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF SHANGHAI 







ON DECEMBER 3 the Japanese Army staged a “ victory march ”’ 
through the main streets of the International Settlement at Shanghai, 
despite efforts by the Municipal Council to persuade its commander 
that such action was inadvisable ; on the appearance, however, of 
i report that the Japanese proposed to make a similar demonstration 
in the French Concession the French authorities issued a statement 
declaring that they did not intend to permit the Japanese forces 
to enter the Concession except by the authority of the French 
Government. And when, the next day, some Japanese Army 
lorries attempted to use the Concession road along the bund to reach 
Nantao they were forcibly prevented by the French police. 

In the case of the “‘ victory march ”’ both the British Government 
and the Municipal Council did their best to make it clear to the 
Japanese Government and the military authorities that they 
regarded the demonstration as both uncalled for and provocative, 
but as the Japanese forces have the same right to be in the Inter- 
national Settlement as those of Great Britain and the other Settle- 
nent Powers they were obliged to confine their action to verbal 
representations of their views. 

(he distinction here revealed between the status of the Settle- 
ment and that of the French Concession is one which is of great 
significance in the present circumstances and makes it worth while 
to examine the origin of the former area and explain the unusual 
character of the autonomous régime under which the foreign 
residents live. 

For this a short outline of the history of the International 
settlement must be given; but first attention may be drawn to 
two important points: first, that the territory on which the Settle- 
ment is situated is not withdrawn from the sovereignty of China, 
despite the fact that its administration is in the hands of an inter- 
national Municipal Council ; and secondly, that the neutral status 
it enjoys, and to which it has made good its claim over a period of 
60 or 70 years, is not secured by any treaty or agreement, and is 
sanctioned solely by tradition. 

The Municipal Council which administers local affairs is composed 
of representatives of foreign residents, including Japanese, and of 
Chinese residents, and the position of the Japanese is, therefore, 
the same as that of other foreigners. In time of military emergency 
the ultimate authority rests with the Consular body. 

The question of the position of the Japanese there and their 
right to take military measures independently of the other Powers 
first became acute during the fighting at the beginning of 1932. 
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At that time Lord Baldwin, then Prime Minister, made a statement 
in the House of Commons’ on the British attitude, in which he sai 
that they had made it clear, on three occasions, to the Japanese 
Government that they could not approve of the use of the Settlemen: 
by military forces except for purely defensive purposes, but |, 
pointed out that there was no separate section of the Settlemen; 
which could be regarded as the Japanese portion, and it was 
therefore, extremely difficult, if not impossible, to make a stric; 
demarcation. 

The British Government has, in fact, no statutory right t¢ 
question the action of the Japanese in, for example, landing their 
troops within the Settlement boundaries, and all that the local 
authorities could do was, first, to endeavour to prevent any fighting 
within the boundaries, and secondly, to defend the area itself from 
any attack from outside, from whatever quarter this might come. 

Why this is so is clear when the circumstances in which the 
International Settlement came into being are considered, and as t 
these, a short note may be of interest. 

Shanghai was opened to foreign trade in 1843,’ and two years 
later the foundation of the International Settlement was laid by 
the conclusion of an arrangement between the British Consu! and 
the Taotai, the Intendant of Circuit and Superintendent of Customs. 
This arrangement, embodied in regulations adopted on November 20, 
1845, was merely one granting foreigners the right to lease land in 


a certain specified area, and there was no question of obtaining from 


ae 


the Chinese Government a “ concession,’’ or area of land to serve 
as a site for the trading establishments or residences of foreigners, 
as was done at Canton, Tientsin, and Hankow. The agreement 
concluded simply provided for the setting apart of an area in which 
British subjects might acquire land from Chinese owners, and it was 
arranged that a British purchaser, as soon as he had come to terms 
with the owner, should report his agreement to the British Consul, 
who, in turn, reported it to the Taotai. The latter would then 
issue to the British purchaser, through the Consul, a title in the 
form of a perpetual lease, under which a small annual rent was 
reserved for payment to the Chinese Government, the theory being 
that, as all land belonged to the Emperor, there could be no out-and- 
out sale to a foreigner, and foreigners must, therefore, be content to 
be lessees. 

The Settlement was at first regarded as British, and all land 
transactions had to be registered at the British Consulate, but the 
maintenance of this position was not insisted upon, and the right 
of other foreigners to acquire land within the area was recognised, 
while each foreign Consul, besides exercising jurisdiction over his 
own nationals, took part in the general supervision of Settlement 





(rt) On February 9, 1932. 
(2) By the Treaty of Nanking, signed on August 29, 1842. 
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dairs. An American and a French Settlement were established 
similar terms during the following few years, but the former 
vas amalgamated with that of Great Britain in 1863. A plan for 
,malgamating the French Settlement with the other two was agreed 
ipon by the local representatives, but was not accepted by the 
French Government, which retained special jurisdiction over the 
.rea and established for it a separate system of municipal administra- 
tion. It is administered by the French Consul-General and has 
been referred to as the French Concession ever since, though the 
.greement with the Chinese authorities was similar to that concluded 
by the British Consul, and no “ concession ’’ area was leased by 
the Chinese to the French Government. 

The International Settlement began with an area of 138 acres, 
which was increased to 470 acres as early as 1848. By 1893, the 














= .ddition of the American area and other fresh delimitations brought 
the it up to 1,780 acres, and additions since have resulted in the total 
S to area amounting to 5,584 acres. Including the French Concession, 





f 2,525 acres, the total area is now 12.66 square miles. 

The settlement was originally intended to be reserved for foreigners; 
the land was to be gradually acquired by them and no Chinese were 
expected to reside within its limits, except those who kept shops for 
the purpose of supplying the foreign residents, and those who worked 
as servants. It is interesting to note that the circumstance which 
was responsible for the disappearance of this restriction was the 
insecurity of life in the surrounding areas, which, as early as 1853, 
led to 20,000 Chinese taking refuge in the Settlement when the 
Chinese City was captured by the rebels in the Taiping rebellion. It 
is also of interest to recall that the presence of the armies, both of the 
Emperor and of the rebels, being considered a menace to the safety 
of the Settlement, the British Consul sent a message to the Com- 
mander of the Imperial forces in 1854, demanding the immediate 
removal of his camp to a site at a safe distance from the Settlement. 
The request not being complied with, a party of sailors and marines 
from British and American warships, assisted by local volunteers, 
attacked the camp and compelled the Chinese to move to the south 
side of the city. Again, in 1860 and 1862, British and French forces 
assisted the Chinese Imperial forces to beat off an attack by the 
laipings, and the disturbed conditions in the surrounding country- 
side resulted in refugees coming into the Settlement in thousands— 
in fact by 1862 the Chinese population was estimated to number half 
a million, though the majority left again when the Rebellion came 
to an end two years later. 

The danger to which the Settlement was exposed at that time 
was the origin of two developments of a particularly important 
character ; in the first place it revealed to the inhabitants their 
weakness so long as they remained an unorganised community 
consisting of groups of foreigners belonging to different nations, 
each living under their own laws and subject to the jurisdiction of 
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their own Consuls. To quote the Feetham Report; * “ They foung 
themselves in need both of organised provision for protection againg; 
dangers from without, and of improved machinery for purposes o} 
internal administration, but before these needs could be effectively 
met it was necessary for the community to acquire some degree oj 
unity under a Constitution which would be accepted as binding on al 
its members.” Steps were accordingly taken to form the nucleus of an 
administration by the appointment, by the British Consul, of a smal] 
Committee of three merchants, who dealt with matters concerning 
roads and jetties, and by the institution of a system of election for a 
representative body,which subsequently developed into the Municipal 
Council of to-day. A police force was organised at the same time. 
In the second place, as experience showed that the Chinese 
Government was either unable or unwilling to assume responsibility 
for the protection of the residents of the Settlement, the latter took 
it upon themselves to organise and conduct their own defence, and te 
declare the area neutral ground. There was no International Law 
which could lend its sanction to such a position, involving, as it did, 
the assumption by the residents of the responsibility of an armed 
neutrality, but, as the British Consul stated at the time: ‘ It was 
based on an obvious necessity under the law of self-preservation.” 
As was also pointed out at the time, when civil war was being waged 
at the very door of the Settlement and no authority existed, there 
were but two courses open to the residents: either to evacuate the 
city and leave it to the mercy of the contending armies, with all the 
moral and material loss this would involve, or to remain, and with 
such military means as were at hand to defend themselves and their 
possessions from all aggression, and to do this it was necessary to 
declare the Settlement neutral ground. The prolongation of the civil 
war made it necessary to adopt further measures to regularise the 
position and consolidate the organisation of the life of the Settlement. 
Legally, the Consuls had no power to order the employment, even for 
self-defence, of the forces of the Governments which they represented. 
By the terms of the Treaty of Nanking they could not take measures 
which involved occupying Chinese territory without the assent of the 
Chinese Government, nor had they undertaken by Treaty to protect 
their subjects on shore in Chinese territory. Once they had taken it 
upon themselves to do so, however, it was soon evident that the first 
necessity of security for the future was the constitution of a municipal 
body which could give sanction to measures of resistance, and the 
organisation of a police force capable of maintaining order. 

Thus was developed a special doctrine as to rights which, by virtue 
of its unique political status, the Settlement community should be 
deemed to possess. These rights may be summarised under the three 
heads of self-defence, armed neutrality, and exclusion of Chinese 
armed forces, and to all of them the Settlement as a corporate body 





(1) Published in Shanghai in 1931 by the North China Daily News and Herald 
td. 
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made good its claim. As regards the second point, the attitude 
of neutrality has been consistently maintained, even at the risk of 
collision with forces owing allegiance to the Government recognised 
for the time being by the Powers as the Government of China, and the 
Municipal Council has not hesitated to call in assistance from foreign 
Powers for the purpose of protection against aggression from no 
matter what quarter. As to the exclusion of Chinese troops, the 
Chinese authorities have been invited to recognise the right of the 
Settlement in this respect, and have, in practice, recognised it ever 
since the events of 1852-3. At the same time the events of early 
1932 showed how difficult it is to carry this theory into effect when 
one of the members of the Settlement community is a belligerent. 
There is no separate Japanese section of the Settlement, and in the 
absence of any statutory provision for its neutrality it is impossible to 
interfere with the Japanese when using it as a base for their forces, as 
in the operations in 1932 and in 1937. In this connection it is of 
interest to note that in February, 1932, the Municipal Council issued 
the considered opinion of its Director-General, himself a lawyer, to 
the effect that the Settlement enjoys only a qualified neutrality for 
defensive purposes, and that the Council is, therefore, not responsible 
for the disposition of the defence of the Settlement. This was 
understood in Shanghai to mean that the Council could not go much 
beyond friendly remonstrance with the Japanese for their use of the 
' Settlement as a base of operations. 

It should be added that an important development in the 
organisation of this self-contained community is the admission of 
Chinese members to a share in the administration. In 1920 a 
Chinese Advisory Committee was appointed and a Chinese Rate- 
payers’ Association was formed. In 1926 the Ratepayers’ Meeting 
adopted a resolution approving the addition of three Chinese members 
to the Municipal Council and they took their seats for the first time 
in April, 1928 ; while in May, 1930, their number was increased to 
five.’ In 1927, the Municipality of Greater Shanghai was established, 
and a mayor appointed who was a Chinese, and in that year and in 
1930 new Courts were established to replace the Shanghai Mixed 
Court. Apart from these changes, however, the Settlement is 
governed to-day under a constitution which dates from 1866, and 
has operated with minor modifications ever since. 

In conclusion, it is worth remarking that Shanghai is the largest 
industrial city, as well as the greatest port, in China. Its population 
of over three and a half millions includes many thousand foreigners, 
of whom the Japanese, estimated at nearly 25,000, are the most 
numerous, but there are some 9,000 British residents, and the value 
oi brit sh investments in the industry and trade of Shanghai has 
been variously estimated at from {150 to {180 million. 

m. LL. 
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(1) The number of foreign members is 9, 1.¢. 5 British, and 2 each American 
and Japanese. 
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8 
THE END OF THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE: 


ON NOVEMBER 24th the final session of the Far Eastern Conference 
of Brussels was held; after adopting, with Italy alone dissenting, a repor 
containing a short historical outline of its work and a declaration, the 
Conference adjourned sine die. 

The declaration began by affirming that the Nine-Power Treaty 
was an instrument for the safeguarding of international peace and secur. 
ity. It recorded that the Conference had striven continuously to pro. 
mote conciliation and to secure the co-operation of Japan. It then 
recorded the conviction of the Conference that force could provide no 
just and lasting solution for disputes between nations; upheld the validity 
of the Nine-Power Treaty; expressed the belief that a prompt suspension 
of hostilities would be in the best interests of all concerned, and strongly 
urged a suspension. 

In conclusion, the Conference announced its decision to suspend its 
sitting—with provision for recalling it should the Chairman or members 
so recommend—in order ‘‘to allow time for participating Governments 
to exchange views and further explore all peaceful methods by which a 
just settlement of the dispute may be attained.”’ 

The principal delegates then summed up the results of the delibera- 
tions, Dr. Wellington Koo expressing his disappointment at the lack of 
progress, and declaring that the adjournment of the Conference rendered 
it all the more necessary that Governments should consider seriously the 
possibility of taking ‘‘action in the form of positive aid to China and res- 
trictive measures against the aggressor.’’ 

He accepted the declaration, but said he must ask that the state- 
ment he had made should be attached to the draft. 

Mr. Norman Davis said the adjournment in no way meant that 
the problem was to be dropped, or that interest in its solution had 
lessened. He added that he was returning to America to consult his 
Government. 

Lord Cranborne associated himself with Mr. Davis’s remarks, and 
referred with sympathy to the disappointment of China, but expressed 
the view that the conclusions incorporated in the declaration represented 
the limit of present possibilities. 

Count Aldrovandi-Marescotti said he had predicted the Conference 
would fail, and ‘n his opinion it should now face facts and wind itself up. 





(1) For the earlier proceedings of the Conference see Article and Note in 
the Bulletins of November 13, 1937, Vol. XIV, No. 10, and November 27, 1937, 
Vol. XIV, No. rr. 
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9 
A STATEMENT OF JAPANESE POLICY 


ON NOVEMBER 28th the Japanese Prime Minister, Prince Konoe, 
gave an authoritative interview to the press in which he set out his 
Government’s policy towards China. The principal points of his long 
statement have been summarised! as follows:— 

(1) Japan did not object to neutral Powers offering their good 
offices to bring about direct negotiations with China, but could not 
accept third-party participation in negotiations. 

(2) Japan’s terms of peace had not yet been formulated; her aim 
was a fundamental re-adjustment of Sino-Japanese relations; if Nanking 
reorientated its policy on the basis of co-operating with Japan, Japan 
was ready to negotiate with General Chiang Kai-shek or the Kuomin- 
tang, but if the Chinese continued their resistance the war would go on 
until they had been crushed. 


(3) Prolongation of the war might lead to the appearance of 
local régimes with which Japan could co-operate; if one of these 
régimes should control half of China as Franco controlled half of Spain, 
Japan might recognise it as the national Government. 


(4) Japan at present did not intend to declare war; if military 
supplies continued to reach China that decision might be altered. 


(5) The initial stage of the war was over; the next question 
was whether Japan would advance to Nanking; some circles favoured 
an advance to Hankow to cut off military supplies sent inland from 
Hong-kong. 

(6) Japan had at present no concrete plan for settling the Shang- 
hai situation; it might become necessary to take military control, but 
everything depended on the other side. 

(7) Japan might at a suitable time propose either the revision 
or abrogation of the Nine-Power Treaty. This should have been done 
some years ago when Japan announced that Far Eastern Affairs should 
be settled without Western intervention, but it was not a matter of 
immediate concern. 

(8) Members of the Cabinet Advisory Council favoured the crea- 
tion of an independent régime in North China, and it might appear 
about January. The Cabinet had been asked to send political and 
economic advisers. 

(9) In Shantung they were waiting until things fell into their 
hands. Tsingtao, the port, would in future be very important in con- 
nection with Sino-Japanese co-operation in North China. 


(10) Soviet Russia was not at present acting against Japan. If 
the elections consolidated Stalin’s power, they would have to wait and 
see whether the Soviets would provoke Japan or turn their attention 


elsewhere. 


(t) Vide The Times, November 29, 1937. 
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THE FRENCH MINISTERS’ VISIT TO LONDON 


ON NOVEMBER 28th M. Chautemps and M. Delbos arrived in Londo) 
as the guests of the British Government. On November 29th and th 
following day the situation was discussed on the basis of a carefull 
prepared agenda with Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Eden, and Lord Halifax 
After their departure on November 30th the text of an official commun; 
qué was read by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons; |, 
declared, in reply to a question, that the Government's ultimate objec 
was what was described as a general settlement. Such a settlemen 
could not be reached by conversations between two or even thre: 
countries, and it was contemplated that ultimately other countries woul 
be brought in. 

The communiqué stated that the French Ministers had heard from 
Lord Halifax ‘‘a statement of his recent conversations in Germany,’ 
and ‘‘they were glad to recognise that while Lord Halifax’s visit, being 
of a private and unofficial character, was not expected to lead to any 
immediate results, it had helped to remove causes of international mis. 
understanding and was well calculated to improve the atmosphere.” 

On the problems of Europe and the prospect of appeasement and 
disarmament, the French and British Ministers ‘‘found fresh evidence 
of that community of attitude and outlook which so happily characterizes 
the relations between France and the United Kingdom.’’ 

The colonial question was examined and “‘it was recognized that 
this question was not one that could be considered in isolation, and 
moreover, would involve a number of other countries. It was agreed 
that the subject would require much more extended study.”’ 

M. Delbos spoke of his visit to Central Europe, and the Ministers 
‘“‘were happy to note the common interests of the two Governments in 
the maintenance of peaceful conditions in those parts of Europe.” 

As to Spain ‘‘it was agreed that, despite all difficulties, the policy 
of non-intervention had been fully justified and had contributed maten. 
ally to diminish the international repercussions of the conflict. It was 
resolved to continue to pursue the efforts of the two Governments in 
this direction in order to give full effect to this policy.’’ 

As to the Far-Eastern situation ‘‘the gravity of which they full) 
recognized,’’ they were ‘‘agreed as to their readiness to co-operate, with 
other countries similarly placed, to protect the rights and interests and 
meet the obligations arising from international treaties relating to that 
part of the world.’’ 

The Ministers reviewed other aspects of international affairs of 
common interest to the two countries and, ‘‘while in no way departing 
from the previously expressed conception of international collaboration, 
they re-affirmed the desire of their Governments to co-operate with all 
countries in the common task of promoting international appeasement 
by methods of free and peaceful negotiation.”’ 
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II 
CHRONOLOGY 


Abyssinia 
” December 1st.—A new Metropolitan, selected from the local clergy, 


was formally invested in Addis Ababa in the presence of the Viceroy. 
The head of the Abyssinian Church had always been an Egyptian pre- 
vious to the Italian conquest.) 


Argentina 
November 25th.—Both Chambers of Congress proclaimed Dr. 


Ortiz as President of the Republic for the six years beginning February 
20th, 1938. Most of the members of the Opposition absented themselves. 

December 1st.—The Government ordered the chief South American 
correspondent of the New York Times to leave the country within 15 
davs. It was understood that the action was taken at the request of 
‘he Government of Brazil. 


Australia 
November 29th.—-On the eve of the opening of the new Parliament 


Mr. Lyons tendered his resignation to the Governor-General, and 
received Lord Gowrie’s commission to reconstruct the Cabinet. He 
.ppointed Mr. Hughes Minister of External Affairs and Territories; Mr. 
John McEwen, Minister of the Interior; Dr. Earle Page, Commerce; Mr. 
l. W. White, Trade and Customs; Mr. R. G. Casey, Treasurer and 
Development; Mr. H. V. Thorby, Defence; and Mr. R. G. Menzies, 
\ttorney-General and Minister of Industry. 

November 30th.—The Governor-General’s Speech opening Parlia- 
ment welcomed the prospect of a cordial understanding between the 
Empire and the United States, and said that Ministers felt that by co- 
operating in the American negotiations they would improve the prospects 
of foreign trade. 

Australian defence plans provided for full co-operation with the 
rest of the Empire in measures of common defence, with the full 
development of Australia’s resources providing for domestic security. 


Austria 

November 23rd.—Conclusion of Agreement modifying trade provi- 
sions of the Rome Protocols. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

November 26th.—Dr. von Schuschnigg’s book, ‘‘Dreimal 
Oesterreich’’ was published. In it the author insisted that the settlement 
of the Austrian social question could be effected only within the frame- 
work of a corporative State, and that this must be effected within the 
following few months. 

Austria was a German State, he declared, and he therefore rejected 
the idea of ‘‘an alternative between alleged antitheses: Central Europe 
or Germany, the Danubian League or the Anschluss.’’ What was 
needed was a Central European organization which included Germany. 
But that was not possible without an independent Austria. 

November 28th.—The Minister of Finance in London. 
Britain. External Affairs.) 

December \st.—The semi-official press expressed great relief at the 
terms of the London communiqué, one paper entitling its leading article 
‘Austria not to be bartered.”’ 


(See Great 
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December 3rd.—The sale in Austria was forbidden of all books 
containing unfavourable reference to Herr Hitler, including the work 
of Conrad Heiden. 


November 24th.—M. Janson formed a Cabinet with M. Spaak a 
Foreign Minister, and M. de Man, Minister of Finance. Other Ministe 
were: Public Works, M. Merlot; National Defence, General Denis 
the Interior, Senator Dierckx; Justice, M. de Warnaffe; Agriculture 
Senator Pierlot; and Economic Affairs, M. Van Isacker. 

It was the first time for over 50 years that the Government hac 
been led by a Liberal. 

November 30th.—The Prime Minister read the Government's De. 
claration in Parliament. This stated that the essential task would 
to carry into effect the programme defined in the declaration of the 
Van Zeeland Cabinet of June 24th, 1936. 

In foreign affairs Belgium would continue a policy of independence 
in conformity with her mission in Europe. No opportunity of strength. 
ening the country’s security would be neglected, but, faithful to the 
principles of the League Covenant, the Government remained prepared 
to co-operate in all constructive efforts for peace. 

The military effort would be maintained and the suspended pro- 
gramme carried out in full. 

December 2nd.—The Chamber passed a vote of confidence in th: 
Government by 129 votes to 32, with 4 abstentions. The Rexists, Flem 
ish Nationalists, and Communists voted against the Government. 

M. Spaak, speaking in the Senate, said that no request or sugges 
tion had been received that a part of the Belgian Congo should be ceded 
to Germany. The integrity of the Congo was a fundamental principle 
of Belgian policy, and the Government had too much confidence in the 
spirit of equity and the political sense of the interested Governments to 
think that the integrity of colonial territory could be brought into ques- 
tion. If it ever were, the Government would defend it by all means 
in their power, without exception. 

The Foreign Minister recalled that Herr Hitler had said that ther 
was no question of demanding colonies from countries which had taker 
none from Germany, while Dr. Goebbels declared that even if German) 
were strong enough to take the Congo, she would not use that strength. 


Brazil 
November 26th.—A decree was issued creating a Technical Council 
for Economics and Finance, to examine problems connected with the 
external and internal debt, the monetary system, exchange control, etc 
December 3rd.—The President issued a decree dissolving a! 
polical parties, including the Integralists. 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

November 25th.—General Chiang Kai-shek, in a statement for th: 
foreign press, said that the Chinese armies were fighting with undimin- 
ished spirit and were successfully holding their present positions. Th: 
Japanese forces were still distant from Nanking which, he declared, 
they intended to defend. 
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He repeated his belief that the signatories to the Nine-Power Treaty 
would assist China; otherwise the Treaty must become invalid and a 
premium set on the violation of treaties. In reply to a question about 
bassin. he said China expected only the assistance due from the Soviet 
Union as a member of the League. 

He also said that China was in a position to carry on the war for 
an indefinite period, and the fixed policy of the Government was to 
resist to the end. 

November 26th.—General Matsui’s statement re China’s policy, 
etc. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

November 27th.—An autonomous Government for Honan Province 
was inaugurated at Changteh, by a meeting at which all the delegates, 
according to Japanese reports, pledged themselves to oppose Com- 
munism and the Kuomintang. 

December 2nd.—Reports were current in Hankow that the German 
Ambassador was discussing with Chiang Kai-shek proposals for the ter- 
mination of hostilities with Japan on the following basis: (1) An assur- 
ance from Japan that she had no territorial aims in North China and 
merely desired economic co-operation; (2), China should join the Anti- 
Comintern Pact, and (3) Japanese troops should withdraw from Chinese 
territory. 

_ December 3rd.—It was learnt that the German Ambassador was 

ing conversations with Chiang Kai- shek on the possibility of media- 
tion by German 

The British Chargé d’ Affaires and members of the Embassy left 
Hankow for Hong-kong en route for Shanghai, where the Embassy was 
to be established. 

A meeting at Shunteh of delegates from Southern Hopei demanded, 
according to Japanese reports, the establishment of a_ federated 
Government for North China. 

December 4th.—_The German Ambassador stated that he had merely 
communicated to the Chinese Government his Government's offer to 
mediate. 

December 5th.—General Chiang Kai-shek was reported to have re- 
jected the German offer of mediation. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 

November 23rd.—_The Japanese announced that at Taiyuan they 
had captured 446 guns, 30 trench mortars, 657 machine-guns, and a 
large number of rifles and stores of food. 

November 24th.—The Chinese army in Shantung was reported to 
be preparing strong defences between Tsitung and Tsowping, north-east 
of Tsinanfu. 

They reported a successful raid on Chowkiakow in Honan, south 
‘{ the Lunghai Railway, and the destruction of 25 Chinese aircraft. 

November 27th.—The Japanese reported that a Chinese General 
with 7,000 men had surrendered to the garrison commander at Weihsien, 
Hopei. 
December 1st.—Chinese forces south of Tsinanfu were attacked 
from the air, and in the city itself most of the military objectives were 
reported to have been destroyed by artillery fire. 
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December 2nd.—Alarm was reported to be felt at Tsingtao at r. 
ports that the Japanese intended to land troops there, and business wa; 
seriously affected. Large numbers of foreigners were stated to be leay. 
ing the port. 

Japanese estimates of the losses of the Chinese in Shansi during 
the fighting in November placed the casualties at 52,000, including 
11,500 dead. The Japanese killed were stated to total 650. 

December 3rd.—The road from Taiyuan to Tatung, in North Shang; 
was reported to be threatened by Chinese Communist forces in the 
Wutaishan area. 

December 4th.—The Japanese claimed the destruction of 14 aero. 
planes of Russian make in a raid on Lanchow, in Kansu. 


Shanghai and the Yangize Valley. 

November 23rd.—The Japanese occupied Huchow, just south oj 
the Tai Hu lake, and their warships reached Haining in the estuary o! 
the Chientang river. 

The defence of Nanking was entrusted to General Tang Seng-chi 
who informed a meeting of foreigners that he assumed full responsibility 
for the safety of foreign life and property, ‘‘even in the hour of extrem: 
danger.’’ 

November 24th.—Nanking was raided by air and some 40 people 
killed. The railway line south to Wuhu was also bombed. 

November 25th.—The Japanese occupied Wusih, and their aircraft 
raided places far inland in Hunan, Hupeh, and on the Lunghai Railway, 
including Changsha, Hanyang, and Loyang. 

The military aerodrome at Nanking was also bombed. 

November 26th.—The Japanese reached Changhing, south-west o! 
the Tai Hu lake. 

November 28th.—Changchow was occupied; also Ihing, west oi 
Lake Tai Hu. Chingkiang was heavily bombed and attacks were mad 
on the river barrier there. 

November 29th.—Kwangteh, south-west of the Tai Hu lake and 75 
miles from Nanking, was captured by the Japanese, who were reported 
to be advancing on the capital by four routes. 

December \st.—The Japanese reached Kwangteh, forcing the Chin- 
ese in that sector either to fall back on Nanking or to escape through 
the outlet between Kwangteh and Wuhu before it was closed by the 
Japanese advance west from Thing. 

All points on the roads and waterways leading to Nanking where 
Chinese troops were seen were continuously bombed. 

December 2nd.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Kwangteh, 
south west of Tai Hu Lake. 

Six Japanese aircraft bombed Nanking and engaged 30 Chinese 
machines which attempted to stop them, bringing down 13 without 
suffering any loss themselves. 

The Chinese reported that Shaoshan, near Hangchow, had been 
bombed by a large fleet of aircraft and some 1,500 casualties caused. 

Chinese aeroplanes made an unsuccessful attack on the Japanese 
flagship at Shanghai. 

December 4th.—The Japanese occupied Lishui and Tanyang, south- 
east and east of Nanking. They also reported the capture of the Kiang- 
yin forts. Japanese aircraft destroyed an aerodrome at Nanking. 
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December 5th.—The Japanese captured the cruiser Ning Hai, of 
2,500 tons, whch was lying off Kiangyin. 

Wuhu was twice raided by air, and two steamers belonging to 
British firms were seriously damaged. 

December 6th.—Many buildings in Nanking were reported to be on 
fire, and, according to Japanese reports, the defending forces were 
retreating across the Yangtze, the last of the outer lines of defence hav- 


ing collapsed. 


South China. 

November 24th.—Japanese aircraft attacked the railway station at 
Taishatau; also the Pearl River bridge, near Shameen, and Honam 
Island. 

November 25th.—The Canton-Kowloon railway was twice attacked 
by aircraft. 

' November 27th.—Three more raids were made on the railway, 
and traffic was suspended indefinitely. The line north from Canton was 
also bombed and the service was suspended temporarily. 

November 28th.—Japanese marines occupied Sancian Island, some 
100 miles south-west of Hong-kong. 

December \st.—Chinese reports reached Hong-kong that some 300 
Japanese troops had landed on Chikkai Island, 80 miles west of Hong- 
kong, and that they had also occupied Taikam Island. 

The Canton-Kowloon Railway was again bombed. 


Foreign Interests. 

November 23rd.—The British Charge d’Affaires and several mem- 
bers of his staff left Nanking for Hankow. The U.S. Ambassador and 
several diplomatic representatives of other countries also left. 

Statement by Chinese C.-in-C. in Nanking regarding safety of 
foreigners. (See Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley.) 

November 24th.—Statement by Japanese Foreign Office spokesman 
re actions of the military authorities in Shanghai, etc. (See Japan.) 

November 26th.—The Japanese hoisted their flag on the Greater 
Shanghai Government ferry pontoon moored at the International Settle- 
ment section of the Bund. 

General Matsui gave an interview to the Japanese paper Shanghai 
United News, in which he said that unless the Chinese Government 
reconsidered their attitude and ceased resistance the Japanese army 
would continue to advance on Nanking and Hankow, and even Chung- 
king. They must be made, he said, to abandon their policy of depending 
on Europe and America, as such a policy would never secure peace in 
the Orient, and they must recognize that the Japanese troops were the 
real friends of China, and had been sacrificing themselves to correct 
Chinese misconceptions which had resulted from the anti- Japanese policy 
of Nanking. Foreigners must understand that it was useless for them to 
support China in maintaining an anti-Japanese attitude. 

The General also said he considered the Japanese would have to 
take decisive action if the Shanghai foreign municipal authorities failed 
to suppress anti-Japanese elements, and that he did not think that those 
authorities had an ‘‘absolute right of neutrality.’’ 

If the régime of Chiang Kai-shek collapsed the subsequent troubles 
would have to be settled under the guidance of Japan. 
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It was learnt that the German members of the international cop 
mittee in Nanking which put forward a proposal that a safety z 
should be established there, had telegraphed to Herr Hitler asking hig 
to use his good offices to further the scheme. 

November 27th.—Representations of British, French, and US 
Governments re right to be consulted as to arrangements made abou 
the Customs at Shanghai. (See Great Britain, France, and U.S.A. E 
ternal Affairs.) 

November 28th.—The Japanese authorities in Shanghai assumed 
control of the Chinese telegraph and wireless administration in the City 
and instituted their own censorship. Most of the Chinese employes 
walked out. The Japanese also took over the censorship of the Chiney 

ress. 
F The Japanese Embassy spokesman told the foreign press that th 
steps they were taking constituted only the first phase, i.e., the assum 
tion of control in so far as the Customs represented a Chinese Govem 
ment agency, and he maintained that no one could object to that. 

The question had not yet entered the second phase, i.e., the inter 
national character of the Customs as a source of revenue for the amor 
tization of foreign loans. He gave an assurance that due consideratioy 
would be given to the interests of the Powers concerned. 


November 29th.—Reports from Tientsin stated that the Peace Main 
tenance Commission set up there had reduced the import duties on : 
long list of articles imported from Japan, and that the Customs receipts 
were being retained there and not transmitted for payment of debi 
interest. 

At Shanghai the Customs service was stated to be working as usual 


November 30th.—Japanese naval ratings seized an American owned 
steam launch and two Italian tugs which were lying at the French 
bund in Shanghai. They hauled down the flags, and were reported t' 
have thrown the U.S. flag into the river. 

The U.S. and Italian Consuls-General protested to the Japanes 
authorities. 


December \st.—The international committee formed in Nanking 
announced that it was proceeding with the plans for establishing a safety 
zone. (No reply had been received to a message sent to the Japanese 
proposing this step.) 

General Tang Seng-chi, commanding the Nanking defences, warned 
foreigners to leave the city, owing to the danger of disorders through 
the indiscipline of troops retreating from the front. 

Foreign vessels were warned to move upstream as the Yangtze 
was to be blocked just below Nanking. 

The Italian and U.S.A. steam launches were returned by the Japan- 
ese, who explained that they had believed the vessels were improper!) 
flying the flags concerned, and expressed their regret. 

The Japanese Consul-General in Hong-kong denied a report 
which had been circulated that he had warned the Hong-kong 
Government that it might become involved in the war in China. What 
had happened was that threatening letters had been sent by a Chinese 
secret society to merchants and others dealing with Japanese Shipping 
Companies and this had caused him to call on the Colonial Secretary to 
say that, unless that kind of thing ceased, feeling between British and 
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Japanese was likely to become prejudiced. He had asked him to try and 
suppress the secret society that was stirring up the local Chinese. 

December 2nd.—The Shanghai Municipal Council protested to the 
Hapanese military authorities against the announced intention of the 

atter to hold a ‘“‘victory parade’’ in the International Settlement the 
ext day, and elaborate precautions were taken to prevent incidents. 

The International Committee in Nanking received a _ reply 
rom the Japanese military authorities expressing regret that 
hey could not grant the request for a safety zone in Nanking. The 
eply stated that ‘‘in the event of the Chinese forces misbehaving towards 
ivilians or property, the Japanese army cannot accept responsibility, 

ut it will endeavour to respect the safety area insofar as is consistent 
vith military necessity.”’ 

The U.S. Embassy issued a final warning to all Americans to leave 
Nanking. 

December 3rd.—Japanese forces in Shanghai marched through the 
International Settlement as a warning against anti-Japanese activities 
among the Chinese population. Informal efforts made to persuade the 
Japanese military authorities not to carry out the demonstration were 

“Bot successful. 

Some 3,000 men marched from Jessfield through the Settlement 
to the Garden Bridge to Hongkew, and towards the conclusion a Chinese 
threw a small bomb which wounded slightly two Japanese soldiers, one 
civilian and a British Police Inspector. The assailant was shot dead by 
#2 Chinese policeman. 

The Japanese troops deployed and occupied the area in which the 
ncident occurred. Japanese patrols investigating the throwing entered 
the American sector of the defence perimeter and placed barbed wire 
Macross Nanking Road. On it being pointed out to them that they were 
inside the American boundary they withdrew. 

After representations had been made to the Japanese Commander 
by the British Commissioner of the Settlement Police, the troops were 
withdrawn from the area, after occupying it, and stopping all traffic, 
for some seven hours. 

December 4th.—The British steamer Siushan was machine-gunned 
in the Yangtze estuary (which was under Japanese control) when on her 
way to Tsungming Island to enquire into the fate of nine French-Cana- 
dian nuns who had not been heard of since August. A Chinese officer of 
the vessel was killed and two other Chinese were wounded. 

The steamer was flying the Red Ensign and had the Union Jack 
painted on her sides. The Japanese had been notified of the purpose 
of her trip. 

Japanese army lorries attempted to drive through the French Con- 
cession at Shanghai on their way to Nantao, but were stopped by the 
French police. After referring to their Consulate the Japanese officers in 
command agreed to accept the French conditions that the lorries should 
be accompanied only by a limited number of Japanese soldiers and 
should be escorted through the Concession by French police. 

The Shanghai Municipal Council issued a statement regarding the 
discussion between the Commissioner of Police and the Japanese Com- 
mander, at which the latter agreed to withdraw his troops after the 
bomb incident. This declared that no agreement was made between 
them, and that the Commissioner had merely given a written acknow- 
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ledgment of the receipt of a Japanese document making certain demands 
(e.g., reserving the right to send troops into the Settlement and to take 
steps against anti-Japanese activities there if they felt that existing 
measures were inadequate). 

December 5th.—A meeting in Shanghai of the Japanese Residents’ 
Corporation passed a resolution asking the Japanese Government to 
“‘assume a determined stand and take all measures necessary to secure 
consideration of this incident (the breaking of the stick of a Japanese 
flag by a British resident during the ‘‘victory parade’’) by the British 
Government and people by impressing upon them the outrageous nature 
of the affair... .’’ 

The meeting was attended by Mr. Yamamoto, a member of the 
Municipal Council. 

Mr. Su Hsi-wen proclaimed himself Mayor of Greater Shanghai, and 
issued a manifesto thanking the Japanese for rescuing Shanghai. (Mr. 
Yui had gone to Hankow.) 

December 6th.—Armed Japanese Consular Police entered the Great 
Eastern Hotel in Shanghai (owned by a British subject, a Chinese) and 
arrested four Chinese. They were taken to the Japanese Consulate but 
released within an hour. 

The Municipal Council protested to the Consular Body, and all 
interested Consuls were understood to have referred the matter to their 
Governments. 

The British Naval C.-in-C. protested to the Japanese authorities 
against the bombing of the British ships at Wuhu. 


The Far-Eastern Conference. 
(See Special Note on Page 8.) 
November 24th.—The Conference adjourned sine dié after adopting, 
with one dissentient (Italy) a draft report and draft declaration. 


Czechoslovakia 

November 27th.—Appeal to the Government in Polish official bul- 
letin ve minorities. (See Poland.) 

December 4th.—Herr Henlein announced the expulsion from the 
Sudeten Deutsch Party of Dr. Jonak, the Secretary-General, and of 
Herr Kaspar, leaders of the opposition in the Party (the Aufbruch- 
Kreis). 

It was understood that the opposition were refusing to acknowledge 
the right of a small circle round Herr Henlein (the Kameradschaftsbund) 
to rule the Party autocratically. 


Egypt 

November 28th.—An attempt was made on the life of the Prime 
Minister by an Egyptian wearing a Greenshirt, who fired four shots at 
Nahas Pasha’s car. The Pasha was unhurt and the assailant, who gave 
his name as Izz-ed-Din Abdel Kader and was reported to be a grandson 
of Arabi Pasha, was arrested. 

November 29th.—The leaders of the Greenshirts were arrested. They 
declared that Izz-ed-Din had been expelled from the organization some 
time previously. Police enquiries showed that he had recently been 
engaged in terrorist activities in Palestine. Among houses searched by 
the police was that of Mohamed Pasha Mahmud. 
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November 30th.—Several well-known Opposition politicians were 
arrested and their houses searched. 
December 3rd.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs resigned his office 


for reasons unconnected with politics. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


November 23rd.—The Minister of the Interior made a statement 
to the press in which he said they had discovered a plot against the 
Republican institutions of France, as the result of finds of secret stores 
of arms and of raids on houses in various parts of the country, but that, 
thanks to the vigilance of the Government, law-abiding citizens had 
nothing to fear. 

The documents seized showed, he said, that they were faced with 
» . secret para-military organisation entitled the Comite Secret d’ Action 

Révolutionnaire, modelled on the Army, with a General Staff, and even 
a Red Cross service. The plan was to institute a dictatorship as a 
prelude to the restoration of the Monarchy. 

November 24th.—The Government's offers to representatives of the 
Civil Service in respect of salary increases were understood to have been 
refused as inadequate, in spite of an eleventh-hour appeal by the Prime 
Minister. (The offer was to increase the pay of officials by 1,300 millions, 
or say £8,700,000, and the pensions of retired fonctionnaires by 400 
millions. ) 

November 25th.—Speaking at Lyons at a meeting of the Parti Social 
Francais, Colonel de la Rocque attacked bitterly all who took part in 
revolutionary plots and begged them all to join in the defence of their 
} western civilization against barbarism. They could not find their sal- 
vation through a romantic coup de force; only through national recon- 
ciliation could they safeguard their future. 

The Finance Committee of the Chamber approved the Government 
Bill providing for wage increases to fonctionnaires totalling 1,700 million 
francs in 1938 and 425 millions for the remainder of 1937. 

In a statement to Radical-Socialist Deputies M. Chautemps attacked 
the Communists, saying he did not understand why more should be 
asked of a Government headed by a Radical Socialist Prime Minister 
than of one led by a Socialist Prime Minister. For nothing in the world 
would he run the risk of unbalancing the Budget and compromising the 
franc. 

“T am beginning to believe,’’ he added, ‘‘that certain quarters 
through certain manoeuvres want to prevent us from going to London. 
As a result the question has been transferred from a purely financial 
sphere to a political one.’’ 

The Executive Committee of the Socialist Party passed a reso- 
lution providing for the suspension of the pourparlers for fusion with 
the Communist Party. (L’Humanité had published an article by 
Dimitroff, Secretary-General of the Comintern, attacking the Socialists, 
preaching their absorption, and repeating with approval Stalin’s 
phrase: ‘‘It is impossible to finish with capitalism unless you also finish 
with social democracy in the working class movement.’’) 

November 26th.—The Chamber debate on the Government Bill for 
increasing the salaries and wages of fonctionnaires ended with its adoption 
by 521 votes to 4, with eight abstentions. 
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During the debate the Communist leader stated that his party 
disagreed with the Government's policy, but since the Opposition sought 
to divide the Front Populaire his party would vote for the Bill, the more 
because they could not prevent its passage. 

The Prime Minister gave figures to show that the increases provided 
for would very largely relieve any real hardship. 

December \st.—-A decree was issued permitting iron miners to work 
more than 40 hours a week at special overtime rates. 

December 2nd.— The Comte de Paris published an article in his 
organ, the Courier Royal, disowning the attitude of the Action Fran- 
¢aise, whose polemical methods, he said, had alienated French opinion. 

December 3rd.—The Chamber, by 603 votes to none, approved the 
ordinary Budget of the War Ministry, totalling 6,617,236,300 francs, of 
which 1,547,833,590 francs was for territories overseas. 

M. Daladier, introducing the Budget, said that on French soil 
387,000 men faced over a million on the north-eastern frontier and 
300,000 on the south-east. The active army was only an advance guard 
of the National Defence, but it had to be ready to stop an invasion 
which might be launched in a few hours. 

In Upper Alsace and in the Jura France was handicapped by the 
small demilitarized area of the Swiss frontier which the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles had left unchanged, but modern technique fortunately made it 
possible none the less to defend these two fronts. 

He added that what was occurring on the frontier of North Africa 
and not far from Tunisia increased the importance of strengthening the 
junction of Upper Alsace and the Jura. 

M. Daladier also referred to the nationalisation of the arms industry, 
stating that it had made possible the recent speed-up of manufacture. 
The organisation of labour in the Government arsenals was superior to 
that in the private undertakings. 

The Senate passed unanimously the Government Bill for increases 
in the salaries and wages of civil servants. 

A decree was issued modifying the 40-hour week in shops and 
providing for them to remain open for six days. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

November 24th.—M. Delbos, in a statement to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Chamber, said that France wished to strengthen her 
friendships and to work incessantly in the spirit of peace for economic 
reorganization and rapprochement. Describing his tour in Central 
Europe as necessary in the interests of a policy of personal contact, he 
added that it was being undertaken in full agreement with the British 
Government. 

November 25th.—It was announced that the Ambassador at Bar- 
celona had been instructed to protest, for the second time, to the Span- 
ish Government against violation of French territory by aeroplanes, two 
of which had flown over the area near Pau on November 23rd. 

A communiqué was issued stating that an Italian newspaper had 
published the text of a speech alleged to have been made by M. Cam- 
pinchi at Toulon, and that ‘‘the Minister of Marine states that this 
speech is an entire invention.’’ 

November 27th.—The Government instructed the Ambassador in 
Tokyo to inform the Japanese Government that they associated them- 
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arty selves with the British Government’s representations regarding any ar- 
ight rangements made about the Customs at Shanghai. 
10re ~The Cabinet approved M. Sarraut’s report on North Africa. This 
outlined measures to be taken in close concert by Algeria, Morocco, and 
ded Tunis against intrigues and propaganda against French sovereignty and 
public order; also the steps to be taken to relieve the native populations, 
ork including loans from the Treasury for new irrigation works, improvement 
of the sanitary condition of the towns, and new schools and houses. 
his Judicial and administrative reforms were also recommended, 
‘an- directed to the protection of native interests and property, and the more 
mn. extensive admission of Moslems into the public services, and into elected 
the consultative bodies. 
, of The Secretary-General of the Foreign Ministry received the Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires and was understood to have told him that the 
soil Government regarded the campaign of calumny going on in the Italian 
and press as exceeding the bounds of decency and reason, especially in view 
ard of the official denial that the speech attacked by the Italian press had 
ion been made. 
November 28th.—Speech at Hamburg by M. Frangois-Poncet. (See 
the Cad Ext l Affairs 
i rermany. External Affairs.) 
“3 November 29th.—M. Chautemps and M. Delbos in London, and 
statement to the press. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 
‘ica November 30th.—Semi-official comment on the London conversa- 
the tions and their results included the emphasizing of the point that ‘‘the 
common interests of the two Governments in the maintenance of peace- 
Ty, ful conditions in Central and Eastern Europe’’ were not confined to the 
re. four countries that M. Delbos would visit, but extended to all States in 
to those regions, including Austria and Hungary. 
December 2nd.—M. Delbos left Paris for Warsaw. 
ses December 3rd.—M. Delbos in Berlin and Warsaw. (See Germany 
and Poland.) 
nd December 4th.—Speeches in Warsaw by M. Delbos and Colonel 
Beck. (See Poland.) 
December 5th.—Sefior Caballero arrived in Paris. M. Barmin, 
Chargé d’ Affaires of the Soviet Legation in Athens, arrived in France 
irs and was reported to have requested the Government to allow him to 
ler stay as a political emigré. He had received an order to return from 
nic Athens to Moscow, and had refused to comply. 
ral He was also reported to have addressed an appeal to the Central 
he Committee of the League for the Defence of the Rights of Man for 
ish action to save the lives of numerous Soviet diplomats stated to be in 
prison in Moscow, and also on behalf of those abroad who risked being 
ar- imprisoned if they returned to Russia. 
in- 
wo Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
ad November 23rd.—Herr Hitler visited Sonthofen, Bavaria, to take 
m- over as leader of the Nazi Party the ‘‘castle of the National-Socialist 
ris order,’’ founded there in 1936, in which young Germans were to receive 
part of their training in political leadership. 
in Dr. Ley made a statement on the methods of the Party for ‘‘securing 
n- for the future a class of political leaders sound in body and mind, 
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equipped with firmly grounded knowledge and immovable in their belief 
in the Nazi world-outlook.’’ 

Herr Kerrl, speaking at Fulda, said that the elections promised to 
the Evangelical Church in February had been indefinitely postponed, 
owing to the inability of the Confessional Churches to agree on a 
common programme. The State was therefore biding its time in the 
matter, contenting itself merely with maintaining external order. 

He added that it was not the task of the Nazi State to maintain 
the Church through subsidies and taxes. Its maintenance was the duty 
of the believers themselves, who should support the Church to which 
they belonged. The State, he said, would still seek to guarantee true 
religious freedom through the Concordat and through efforts to find 
agreement with the Evangelical Church. 

He accused the Churches of not limiting their message to religion, 
but of using religion for political ends. National-Socialism, ‘‘itself a 
religious movement,’’ believed it a duty to guarantee religious freedom 
in all circumstances. Enormous sums had been paid by the State to 
the two Churches, and he asked how it happened, then, that the State 
and Party were alleged to be anti-Church, anti-Christian, and anti- 
religious. 

November 26th.—It was announced that Dr. Schacht had been 
relieved of the Ministry of Economic Affairs and appointed Reich 
Minister without portfolio. A letter to him from Herr Hitler was pub- 
lished in which the Fiihrer said that the great services rendered by Dr. 
Schacht had made him ‘‘unable to accede to the requests to be relieved 
of the Ministry often made to me by you in the course of the previous 
years.’’ He went on, ‘‘the consolidation with the Ministry of Economics 
revealing itself as necessary through the extension of the apparatus of 
the Four-Year Plan enables me now to appreciate the grounds upon 
which you request once again to be relieved of the business of the 
Ministry of Economics.”’ 

Herr Hitler expressed his deepest gratitude to Dr. Schacht and his 
happiness at the knowledge that in the capacity of President of the 
Reichsbank he would place his eminent knowledge and ability at the 
service of Germany for many years still. 

It was understood that the office of Minister of Economics would 
be taken up on January 15th by Herr Funk, the Secretary of State in 
the Propaganda Ministry. It was announced also that Dr. Lammers, 
Head of the Reich Chancery, had been appointed Reich Minister, and 
Dr. Otto Dietrich, Reich Press Chief for the Party (and editor of the 
Party Korrespondenz) had been made Press Chief for the Reich Govern- 
ment and State Secretary in the Propaganda Ministry. 

Herr Hitler attended a conference in Berlin to celebrate the fourth 
anniversary of the ‘‘Strength through Joy’’ movement, at which Dr. 
Goebbels made a speech attacking Jewish influence in art and culture. 
Since 1933 about 3,000 Jews and half-Jews had been dismissed from 
German cultural work, and their places filled by Germans. 

There was now not a single Jew writing for a German newspaper. 

The Reich organization leader said that so far nine million workers 
had been given holidays through it, and described the plans for pro- 
viding still more such holiday and steamer trips. 

At a service of intercession in Berlin for the 146 Protestant pastors 
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and lay officers who were in prison the names of all were read out by 
representatives of each diocese. 

November 27th.—Laying the foundation stone of the Military-Tech- 
nical Faculty of the Berlin Technical College Herr Hitler said it was his 
“ynalterable will and decision’’ to provide Berlin with streets, buildings, 
and open spaces which would give it for all time to come the appearance 
of a city worthy to be the capital of the Third Reich. The extent of 
these works should not be measured according to the needs of 1937, 
38, 39 and 40, but according to the knowledge that it was their task 
to build a 1,000 year city for the immeasurable future. 

November 28th.—The Vélkischer Beobachter, referring to the resig- 
nation of Dr. Schacht, said that it put an end to a problem which for a 
long time had been acute. The Fihrer had again put an important 
State Department under the leadership of trusted Nazis, and the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Funk would immediately put an end to all kinds of specu- 
lations at home and abroad. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung pointed out that a simplification of admini- 
strative machinery had become necessary. Business enterprises were 
demanding a clear demarcation of authority so that they might know to 
whom they had to apply and who had the deciding voice. 

November 30th.—Herr Kerrl, speaking at Hagen, said the Party 
and State stood for positive Christianity, without committing themselves 
to any Confession. They demanded freedom for all religious beliefs, 
insofar as they did not endanger the State or injure the moral feelings 
of the Germanic race. 

The Nazi State did not intend to make any Confession a State 
Church, not even the German Faith Movement. The aim of their 
Church policy was the complete equality of status of all religious com- 
munities. 

The withdrawal of the State subsidies would take place only slowly, 
but the general aim—the self-dependence of the Churches—must without 
question be attained. These measures were not taken out of hatred 
for the Churches—he knew that many pastors had fought with and 
supported the National Socialists. 

He concluded by saying that in his judgment there was nothing in 
the life, work, or acts of Christ which contradicted the doctrines of 
National Socialism. 

December 2nd.—General Goring, addressing officials of the Ministry 
of Economics, said he had been charged with uniting the Ministry with 
the organisation of the Four-Year Plan, and the Ministry would be 
the Plan’s executive organ. He begged all officials to cut out the word 
“impossible’’. 

It was the task of the Ministry—released from all ties—to influence 
and lead industry and commerce. 

December 3rd.—Reports were current that a large number (stated 
in some quarters to be over 60) of Hamburg merchants and shipping 
people had recently been arrested for offences against the foreign ex- 
change regulations. 

December 5th.—The Roman Catholic Bishop of Berlin issued a 
pastoral letter devoted to demonstrating that religious freedom was non- 
existent under the Nazi régime, and to exhorting the faithful to stand 
firm against attempts to permeate public and private life with an anti- 
Christian spirit. 
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The letter was read in the Churches of the diocese. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

November 24th.—The official Nazi News Agency, referring to pres 
speculations regarding the conversations between Herr Hitler and Lord 
Halifax, said that after the latter’s visit ‘‘the flood of lies of a part of 
the foreign press became worse than before. We do not know from what 
dark source this ‘information’ originates, but we do know that it js 
lying inventions from beginning to end.’’ 

Nazi Germany, it went on, no longer tolerated such journalistic 
gangster methods, and as long as the activities of ‘‘these international 
well-poisoners’’ were not prevented, all political visits and conversa. 
tions were useless. 

November 25th.—Herr Hitler had a conversation with the Hup- 
garian Ministers, which an official communiqué stated revealed to the 
satisfaction of both parties complete identity of views. It was agreed 
that the closest contact should be maintained on all questions affecting 
the two countries and that ‘‘their common objectives, which are of a 
nature to serve peace, should be promoted in a continuous exchange of 
views. 

The economic and cultural relations between them were to be 
developed and all questions dealt with in trustful collaboration. 

The anniversary of the signature of the anti-Communist Pact was 
celebrated with a German-Japanese exchange of broadcast speeches. 
Dr. Goebbels, whose speech was repeated in Japanese, said the Agree- 
ment was not one of those ‘‘say-nothing’’ agreements which had to 
often seriously disappointed the nations in the post-War years. It was 
directed against no third State, and defended the values of civilization 
against the destructive work and menaces of the Comintern. 

Speech by the Japanese Minister of Transport re the Pact. (See 
Japan.) 

The German Colonial Year Book for 1938 contained a preface by 
Dr. Schacht, who said that if Germany received back her colonies she 
would energetically take their development in hand with German labour 
and German capital and credit. With modern technique, development 
would be much quicker than in former years. No trade agreements, he 
maintained, could guarantee the existence of the German people. 

November 26th.—General Goring, speaking at Hamburg, said they 
would not cease to demand their colonial rights and ‘‘we shall succeed 
not through the good-will of others, but through our own strength.’’ 

Germany was now once more worthy of alliances and other countries 
had realized how good it was to have her as a friend. ‘‘Berlin-Rome- 
Tokyo,”’ he said, “‘is a better axis of peace than the League of gossipers 
which meets in Geneva. We want peace. We know war. We do not 
want to take anything away from others.’’ 

General Goring also emphasized that they did not want to isolate 
themselves economically, but ‘‘others force us to produce our »wn raw 
materials at home. These new raw materials will someday conquer the 
world market.’’ 

The creation of Greater Hamburg proved what great significance 
they attached to world trade, and the port was a token that Germany 
did not think of isolating herself but, on the contrary, intended to join 
in peaceful competition with the world. 
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November 27th.—The Minister of the Interior speaking at Gleiwitz, 
near the Polish frontier, said he must draw attention to the fact that 
the German nation was not composed only of the 65 million people 
in Germany, but of the 100 million Germans distributed over the 
whole world. 

The ideal was unification of all of them in a Great Germany, but 
they knew the difficulties of realizing it, because the existing national 
frontiers had come down to them through the centuries, and there were 
also places where mixture of nationalities made it very difficult to draw 
a trontier. 

But what they would never tolerate was the oppression of German 
people living under foreign rule simply on account of their conscious 
Germanism. Race and nationality, blood and soil, were principles of 
Nazi thought, and Germany would be acting in contradiction to them 
if she were to assimilate by violence members of a foreign nationality. 
[hey rejected such members expressly. 

Referring to Upper Silesia he said that the Polish minority in Ger- 
many had no ground to complain of their treatment. They had shared 
in the economic recovery of the Reich, and they were treated as well 
as the Germans as regards employment. 

Reports were current in Berlin that the Lithuanian Government 
had expropriated a large number of German landowners owing to the 
land being needed for military purposes, without consulting the Memel 
Directorate or the Landtag. The German Government were understood 
to have protested in Kovno and to have received the reply that Germans 
were not included in the Memel Constitution. 

November 28th.—The French Ambassador made a speech at Ham- 
burg in which he recalled the many visits interchanged between France 
and Germany in recent months, such as Herr Hitler’s reception of French 
youths and President Lebrun’s reception of Hitler Youths and the many 
visitors to the Paris Exhibition and the Berlin Hunting Exhibition res- 
pectively. 

All these steps forward, he said, had prepared the path for a 
solution of the difficulties. There had been so many visits and all so 
successful, that ‘‘we feel,’’ he concluded, ‘‘we are on the right path— 
a feeling which gives us the necessary heart to take further steps for- 
ward.”’ 

Semi-official comment on the Anglo-French conversations included 
the reflection that French thought had a long way to go before it accepted 
the realities of the situation, and, that being so, it was difficult for 
Germany to believe in the possibility of concluding an Anglo-German 
agreement which would not to some extent limit the freedom of action 
Germany had claimed for herself through her rearmament and her alli- 
ances with Italy and Japan. 

Commentators also issued a warning against proposing collective 
solutions of the problems of half the world. These had had no success 


= the past; Germany had had to take for herself all the things which 


he programmes had promised her, and the great problems of security 
had been regulated by the method of bilateral understanding. 

In particular, concessions were not to be expected of Germany in 
return for colonies; demands for ‘‘peace guarantees’ were also unac- 
ceptable, and it was not necessary for Germany to make such gestures 
to any nation. The dangers to Europe did not arise from the exis- 
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tence of a strong Germany in the centre of Europe but from the inter. 
ference of other Powers in the affairs of the German nation, or to their 
acting against German interests in parts of Europe where their own 
interests were negligible compared to Germany’s. 

December \st.—The Berliner Tageblatt, reierring to the Anglo- 
French conversations, said ‘‘As we forecast, the ingredients called 
‘general settlement,’ ‘colonial question,’ ‘armaments problem,’ ‘League 
of Nations,’ and ‘principle of collectivity’ are all to be thrown into one 
pot and worked up into a huge dish called “compensation all round’. 
Unfortunately, it has once more been forgotten that Germany’s colonia] 
claim is something which cannot be bought off by financial policies, by 
offers of raw materials, or anything else. We repeat that this rehash 
of the old catchwords interests us less than ever.’’ 

The Kélnische Zeitung stated that ‘‘the French Government at least 
has collective methods in mind when reference is made to ‘free and 
peaceful negotiation.’ If the French and British Governments really 
believe that Germany is willing to return to the League of Nations and 
to take part in an extensive system of collective security they are mak- 
ing a big mistake.”’ 

December 2nd.—An official denial was issued of reports that the 
Ambassador to China had gone from Hankow to Nanking in connection 
with a peace move by Germany. 

Report from Hankow re German mediation. (See China. External 
Affairs.) 

The D.A.Z., commenting adversely on a speech by Lord Derby re- 
garding Anglo-American relations, associated it with the article in the 
New York Times and said ‘‘One does not really know whether the 
American or the British cant is the greater . . . the American, which puts 
the alliance against world Communism upon the same level as distur- 
bance to peace, or the British, which prays for this American policy of 
blockade. 

A semi-official statement was issued denying that Germany had any 
colonial aims other than the return of her former possessions. Reports 
and conjectural articles to the contrary, published abroad, especially 
those mentioning Dr. Schacht’s name, were, it declared, false and mis- 
chievous. 

December 3rd.—The Foreign Minister had a conversation at the 
railway station with M. Delbos, who was passing through Berlin on his 
way to Warsaw. 

Conversations between the Ambassador to China and General 
Chiang Kai-shek. (See China. External Affairs.) 


Great Britain 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

November 23rd.—Signature of Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
with Siam. (See Siam.) 

November 24th.—The Prime Minister made a statement in the 
House of Commons regarding Lord Halifax’s visit to Germany, which, 
he emphasized, was ‘‘entirely private and unofficial.’” He had met 
General Goring, Dr. Goebbels, and others, as well as Herr Hitler, and 
‘these conversations were of a confidential character, and the House wil! 
not, I am sure, expect me to make any further statement in regard to 
them at this stage. I am satisfied, however, that the visit has been 
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valuable in furthering the desire, which I believe to be generally felt in 


inter- - 
. thei both countries, for the establishment of closer mutual understanding.”’ 
"Own Mr. Chamberlain described as ‘‘not only irresponsible but highly 


inaccurate’ speculations about the conversations which had appeared in 
inglo- the press. In reply to a question whether any pledges had been given 
called and whether the French Government had been kept informed he said, 
eague “Naturally, the French Government has not yet been informed of the 
O one result of the conversations, but they will be at the forthcoming visit of 
und’. the French Prime Minister and Foreign Minister.’’ 

He announced subsequently that the French Ministers had accepted 





lonia 
S, by an invitation from the Government to visit London on November 30th 
hash ‘for an exchange of views on the international situation with myself and 
my right honourable friend the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.”’ 
least November 26th.—Replying to questions in Parliament, Lord Cran- 
and borne said the Council of the International Settlement in Shanghai was 
eally being pressed by the Japanese to take action in a number of cases of 
and official activities by the Chinese (to which the Japanese objected) but 
mak- he was not aware that the Council had yet issued any statement as to 
their attitude. 
t the The Government had not been consulted about the course to be 
ction pursued by the British members of the municipal authority. 
al November 27th.—Instructions were sent to the Ambassador in 
Tokyo to leave the Japanese Government in no doubt whatsoever that 
a the British Government claimed to be consulted on any arrangements 
the made about the Chinese Customs at Shanghai. 7 
ihe _ November 28th.—The French Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
nts arrived in London as the guests of the Government. The Austrian 
= Minister of Finance and the President of the Austrian National Bank 
ane also arrived in London. 
‘ November 29th.—It was announced that a message had been sent 
any on November 28th from British naval wireless stations to all British 
sorts shipping in the Mediterranean reminding them that, though they would 
ially as far as possible receive the protection of the British Fleet on the high 
mis- seas, they could not be afforded the same protection in territorial waters. 


Shipping was informed that a warning had been issued by Cadiz 
the radio that it was intended to establish a blockade of the entire Spanish 
his coast in the hands of the Valencia Government. 

Conversations took place between Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Eden, and 
Lord Halifax and the French Premier and Foreign Minister at which 
Lord Halifax gave a full account of the impressions he had gathered 
from his visit to Germany. 

M. Chautemps made a statement to the press in which he said he 
was delighted at the warmth of the reception they had from the British 
Government; but the Conference was not yet ended, and ‘‘to be correct, 


eral 


tion 


I must be reserved.’’ He went on to say that they had touched on 
the all subjects. It was not a tour d’horizon they had made, but “‘a real 
a tour of the world that we have accomplished, and everywhere we have 
mal met the English . . . on all subjects we were in complete agreement 
wad wth our British colleagues’’.- 
will November 30th._M. Chautemps and M. Delbos left London for 


Paris after further discussions with British Ministers. 
December 3rd.—It was understood that Mr. Eden had personally 
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informed the Ambassadors of Germany, Italy, Portugal, and the U.S.A. 
about the Anglo-French conversations. 

Sir Harold MacMichael, Governor of Tanganyika Territory, was 
appointed High Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief for Palestine 
and High Commissioner for Trans-jordan. 

Departure of British Charge d’ Affaires from Hankow for Shanghai, 
(See China. External Affairs.) 

December 4th.—The King of the Belgians arrived in England on 
a private visit. 

December 6th.—In reply to questions in Parliament Mr. Eden said 
that the Ambassador in Tokyo, on hearing of the projected march in 
Shanghai, at once made representations to the Japanese Foreign Office, 
pointed out that the march appeared to be both provocative and 
uncalled for, and said the Japanese military authorities must take full 
responsibility for any trouble that might arise. 

These representations were subsequently endorsed by the Govern- 
ment. 

The Japanese had the night to maintain troops in the Settlement, 
but the route of the march lay outside the particular sector allotted to 
them in the defence scheme. Conditions in that part of the Settlement 
were not abnormal, and the parade was unnecessary. 

Mr. Eden also said that he could not accept a suggestion that British 
possessions in the Far-East were ‘‘in imminent danger.’’ 


Hungary 


November 25th.—Communiqué re conversations between the 
Premier and Foreign Minister and Herr Hitler. (See Germany. External 
Affairs.) 

November 29th.—The Nazi leader, Major Szalasy, was sentenced 
to 10 months’ imprisonment for promoting a conspiracy intended to 
overturn the Government. 


Italy 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

November 23rd.—An agreement was concluded in Rome for the 
modification of the trade provisions of the Rome Protocols with Austria. 
It was provisional in character, and held good until June 30th, 1938. 

It was understood that it provided for the suppression of the export 
and transport bonuses, and a reduction in the quota of Austrian iron 
and cellulose to be taken by Italy. 

November 25th.—Several leading papers published articles violently 
attacking M. Campinchi, the French Minister of Marine, for a speech 
alleged to have been made at Toulon on October 23rd which was 
reported to have contained references to war with Italy being ‘‘not only 
inevitable but necessary.’’ 

French communiqué denying that the speech had ever been made. 
(See France. External Affairs.) 

November 26th.—The press published articles in which the writers 
refused to accept the official French denial of the authenticity of the 
alleged speech by the French Minister of Marine. 

November 29th.—It was officially announced that the Government 
had recognized Manchukuo as an independent State. 
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November 30th.—The Popolo d'Italia said the recognition of Man- 
chukuo had been accorded because that country had the necessary re- 
quisites, attributes, and organization which characterized a State. The 
Manchukuo Government had eliminated Bolshevist disorder from its vast 
and rich territories where ‘‘Italy cannot but be represented in accordance 
with the policy of defence against Communism.”’ 

Manchukuo and Japan represented the forces defending order and 
civilization in the Far-East, and had a function parallel with the firm 
barrier formed in Europe by Italy and Germany. 

December 1st.—The Popolo d’Itaha, in an article attributed to 
Signor Mussolini, declared that at Brussels collective action had registered 
, failure which amounted to a fiasco, and Italians would be hypocrites 
if they did not note the event with satisfaction. 

Nothing had come of the intervention of the United States, and Mr. 
Norman Davis would now be convinced that no conference, the use- 
lessness of which would be clear to a child, should ever be called. 

The U.S.A., France, and Great Britain, separately or together, 
were powerless in the Far East. The only menace was represented by 
Russia, which ‘‘cannot play without a mortal danger for her internal 
situation the card of war.’’ 

It was clear that Japan would win all the battles and force China 
to surrender. China could only ask for peace. Japan was changing 
the map of the Far East, and ‘‘it may not please the humanitarian 
spinsters, but it is common knowledge that the cannon which thunders 
n the Far East will make itself heard much more than all the present 
and future resolutions of Geneva or any other place.”’ 

December 2nd.—A paper entitled Aviazione Legionaria published an 
account of the activities of the Italian air squadrons in Spain giving 
a list of 455 Spanish Republican machines claimed to have been des- 
troyed by the “‘Legionary Air Force.”’ 

The Popolo d’Italia, referring to the article in the New York Times, 
said that “‘the idea which is fermenting in the fat bellies of the demo- 
cracies is that of economic strangulation, asphyxia, blockade and star- 
vation for the peoples who do not eat five times a day.’’ To discuss 
further the utility of self-sufficiency in face of such a demonstration 
would be more than ridiculous; it would be criminal. 

To the threatened economic war of blockade or starvation, peoples 
worthy of the name were compelled to reply in the only way possible— 
by speedy and complete preparation of spirit and of arms. 

December 5th.—The Prime Minister of Yugoslavia arrived in Rome 
to return the visit of Count Ciano to Belgrade in March. He was met 
by Signor Mussolini, Count Ciano, and the German Ambassador. 

December 6th.—The King received M. Stoyadinovitch. Signor 
Mussolini ordered the release of prisoners in custody for political offences 
in the province of Venezia Giulia. (They were mostly Slovenes.) 


India 
December 6th.—The first Federal Court of India was inaugurated 
in Delhi. 


Japan 
_ November 24th.—The Foreign Office spokesman intimated that the 
Government were prepared to support General Matsui in whatever action 
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he took as to the Customs and Postal Administrations in Shanghai, but 
said that what was being done was to be regarded as applying for the 
duration of hostilities. lor the present the Japanese people considered 
it proper that the Customs should be under Japanese military contro] ip 
view of their close connection with the Nanking Government. 

The spokesman also said there was no intention of interfering with 
the International Settlement and the French Concession so long as they 
were not utilized by the Chinese side.. He added that foreigners should 
remember, when judging Japan’s actions, that the very existence of 
these settlements showed that China was a country in which it was 
hardly possible to judge events by ordinary standards. 

General Ugaki, one of the 10 counsellors advising the Cabinet, made 
a statement for the foreign press in which he said it was true that anti- 
British feeling pervaded some sections of the people. China had fought 
better than was expected, and many people believed she was receiving 
outside help. 

He reiterated that Japan had no territorial ambitions in China, but 
admitted that an extended struggle would bring a change of sentiment. 
They did not contemplate the separation of North China from the 
rest of the country; if China split up that was her affair, but he believed 
the Chinese people wanted unity, and would preserve it. He concluded: 
‘‘We are not fighting all China but only those elements who want to 
co-operate with Communism. We are fighting to make China change 
her policy and shake hands. It may seem difficult to do this after China 
has been beaten down, but. it is not impossible. Germany and Austria 
succeeded, and why should not we?”’ 

November 25th.—In a message to the nation on the anniversary of 
the signature of the Anti-Comintern Pact Mr. Hirota said it was not 
a Fascist bloc or a union of the “‘have-nots’’ against the ‘‘haves,’’ but a 
spiritual union on a cultural front in which Japan was defending her 
3.000-year-old national structure, Germany her philosophy, and Italy 
her Latin culture. 

The agreement neither aimed at other countries nor was exclusive, 
but nations wishing to adhere must suppress Communist elements. He 
added that China had brought the present calamities on herself by reject 
ing Japan’s advice for defence against Communism. 

The Minister of Transport, in a radio speech to Germany, greeted 
‘‘the friendly German nation’’ and said the two countries, which had 
in common a great political and blood-bound high cultural tradition, 
were inspired by the ideal of a State founded on morality. The Sino- 
Japanese conflict was a holy struggle undertaken to call the Nanking 
Government to account for their anti-Japanese attitude, to liberate the 
Chinese people from the Red danger, and to secure peace in the Far- 
East. 

The so-called principle of the status-quo-ante led often to contra- 
dictions and collisions, and was nearing its collapse. The fight of Ger- 
many and Japan had as its objective the founding of world peace on 
a new order and a high spirit of justice. 


November 26th.—Statement in British Parliament re Japanes 
demands in Shanghai. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

The Asahi reported that the Prime Minister had told the press th 
previous day that ‘‘As regards the Shanghai International Settlement 
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issue Japan may find it necessary to resort to force,”’ adding, ‘‘Every- 
thing depends on the attitude of the other party concerned.”’ — 

General Matsui’s statement to the Japanese press in Shanghai. (See 
Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) idea’ 

in reply to questions regarding the anti-British sentiments ex- 
pressed in the press, the Foreign Office spokesman declined to explain 
what were the issues which were irritating the public or why British 
shipments of arms to China were regularly reported in the press, while 
no mention was made of supplies from other countries, including 
Germany. 

November 27th.—The Vice-Minister of Overseas Affairs declared 
that ‘‘maintenance of Japan’s mandate over South Sea islands which 
formerly belonged to Germany is the established policy of this Empire.’’ 

Representations by the British, French and U.S. Embassies re 
laim to be consulted regarding the Shanghai Customs. (See Great 
Britain, France, and U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

November 28th.—It was learnt that the Foreign Office has asked 
the Soviet Embassy to use its good offices in obtaining better treatment 
‘or Japanese Consular officials at Vladivostock, who, it was alleged, 
ould not get medical attention, and were subjected to various incon- 
veniences. 

It was also learnt that the Embassy in Moscow had handed the 
Soviet Government a protest against the ‘‘trans-settlement of Koreans 
living in the Far-East.’’ 

The Foreign Minister received the American and _ British 
\mbassadors. 

November 29th.—The Foreign Minister received the French Ambas- 
sador. The spokesman of the Foreign Office, in a statement regarding 
the Chinese Customs, said the Japanese forces considered it necessary 
to take control of the Shanghai Customs as a means of attacking the 
Chinese military power. He added, ‘‘But they understand very well 
ihe existing status of the Chinese Customs, both in its administrative 
system and as security for China’s foreign debt. 

‘Negotiations are going on at Shanghai . . . It would be prema- 
ture to anticipate the outcome, but the interests of the foreign Powers 
will be respected.’’ He stated, in reply to questions, that the Japanese 
control was meant to be a temporary measure, but would last as long 
as the military operations; the displacement of Chinese members or the 
supersession of the Inspector-General was not, however, contemplated. 

He further explained that since the establishment of Manchukuo 
the proportion of Customs revenues needed to cover Manchukuo’s share 
of the Chinese debt service had been set aside and deposited in a 
Manchurian bank. It had not been remitted to the Inspector-General 
of the Customs, but was being allowed to accumulate until negotiations 
were opened with the new State (i.e., until Manchukuo had been 
recognised.) 

_ November 30th.—The Cabinet approved recognition of the Franco 
régime. 

The Cabinet also approved the ordinary Budget, providing for an 
expenditure of 2,068 million yen (£121,650,000) or 55 millions more 
than in 1936-37. War expenses were to be dealt with separately in 
supplementary Estimates to be framed later. 

The spokesman of the Foreign Office, referring to the Italian 
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recognition of Manchukuo, compared it to an alarm bell sounding , 
warning to the League and to nations which ignored realities. 

December \st.—A statement issued by the Foreign Office explained 
the recognition of General Franco as a part of the combined action 
which the Tripartite Agreement provided against Communism every. 
where. The act was significant ‘‘as being certain to promote the inti. 
mate relations now existing between Japan, Germany, and Italy.”’ 

The statement also declared that the Spanish Civil War had origin. 
ated in the activities of the People’s Front created by Comintern intrigue. 

December 3rd.—The press expressed concern at the reported pres. 
ence in Hong-kong of 400 prominent Chinese who had taken refuge 
there, on the ground that they were using the island as a centre of 
propaganda and a base for the importation of arms. The Asahi said 
that China was apparently trying to regain in Hong-kong what she 
lost at Shanghai, particularly with regard to the supply of munitions. 
If that state of affairs was allowed to develop it might oblige Japan to 
seek methods of cutting communications between Hong-kong and Can- 
ton, such as a declaration of war and a blockade. 

The Foreign Office denied that the Consul in Hong-kong mad 
representations on the matter to the British authorities there. 

December 5th.—The Yomiuri reported that the political reconstruc. 
tion of North China had made such progress that a new Government 
might be expected within a few days. 

December 6th._Statements to British and U.S. Consuls in Mukden 
by Japanese Director of Foreign Affairs re trade, etc. (See Manchu- 
kuo.) 
Mr. Eden’s reply in Parliament to questions re ‘‘ victory march. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


League of Nations 
November 29ih.—The Financial Committee dealt with the economi 


and financial position of Bulgaria, whose Budget was shown to be i: 
a favourable position. 

November 30th.—The Financial Committee examined the situatio 
of Hungary, which showed marked improvement during 1937. 
Lithuania 

November 27th.—Reports re expropriation of German landowners 
and protest by Reich Government. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 


Manchukuo 

November 29th.—Recognition of the Government by the Italian 
Government. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

Statement in Tokyo re Manchukuo’s share of Custom’s receipts 
(See Japan.) 

December 6th.—It was learnt that the British Consul-General at 
Mukden had protested against the application of an exchange contro! 
law which discriminated in favour of Japan, as a violation of the under- 
taking, given when Manchukuo was founded, that the principle of equa! 
commercial opportunity would be respected. 

The U.S. Consul was also understood to have protested against 
the application to an American bank of the banking law promulgated 
after the abolition of Japanese extraterritoriality. 
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fhe Japanese Director of Foreign Affairs was reported to have 
rejected both protests. He said that Japan and Manchukuo had special 
relations in virtue of the Japan-Manchukuo Protocol, and that if other 
Powers desired special treatment they should recognise Manchukuo and 
negotiate a treaty. 
~ He also said that Japan’s recent relinquishment of extraterritoriality 
nad given the Manchukuo Government an opportunity to declare that 
the foreign Powers no longer had extraterritorial rights there. 


Palestine 

November 24th.—Sheikh Farhan was found guilty of illegally 
carrying firearms and condemned. to death by the new Military Court 
set up under the Defence Regulations. 

General Sir Arthur Wauchope arrived back in Jerusalem from 
England. 

"November 26th.—Acts of brigandage were reported from Lejjun, 
sejera, near Tiberias, and Afuleh, and military cars were fired at. 

November 27th.—Bombs were thrown in Jerusalem and at an omni- 
bus just outside, but no one was seriously hurt. 

November 28th.—An English constable was fatally wounded when 
pursuing brigands who had fired on a lorry carrying Jewish labourers 
near Halul. 

November 29th.—Three Jews were wounded when a bus was fired 
it near Acre. 

November 30th.—An Arab police sergeant and two constables were 
aptured by a band of Arabs near Shefa Amr and two of them were 
murdered. The third escaped. 

December \st.—A Jewish ’bus was fired on near Haifa. 

December 2nd.—The Military Court in Jerusalem sentenced an 
\rab to seven years’ imprisonment for possessing arms. 

December 3rd.—Appointment of new High Commissioner. (See 
Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Cases of highway robbery by Arabs and of shooting at a Jewish 
colony were reported from Kafr Kenna, Galilee. 

December 4th.—A Jew was shot dead by an unknown assailant on 
the outskirts of Jerusalem. 

December 6th.—Two Arabs were sentenced to life imprisonment at 
Nazareth for illegal possession of arms. 


Poland 

November 26th.—Vilna and Cracow Universities followed the ex- 
ample of Warsaw University and took steps for the segregation of 
Jewish students in their classrooms. At Lwow University anti-Jewish 
rioting was reported to have been going on for some weeks. 

November 27th.—The Foreign Office issued a bulletin stating that 
Polish opinion was following with the greatest interest the struggle of 
the Polish minority in Czechoslovakia for the restoration of their rights. 
“We have been struck,”’ it declared ‘‘by the fragmentary way of dealing 
with the complaints of the minority, but we should like to consider 
the words of Dr. Hodza as the beginning of a change in the policy of 
Czechoslovakia towards the Poles beyond the Riva Olza. Radical and 
not half measures, however, will be needed to satisfy Polish claims.”’ 

December 3rd.—M. Delbos arrived in Warsaw and was met by 
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Colonel Beck and by Diplomatic representatives of Czechoslovakia, ),n ; 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia. at 
December 4th.—Speaking at a banquet to M. Delbos, the Foreign we | 
Minister emphasized the bilateral nature of the Franco-Polish Pact,)\. 
which he described as a friendship in which both parties, ‘‘while re-).. 
taining their own aims and defending their own interests, look with well- Sian 
wishing eyes on all questions connected with the friend’s fate.’ The). 
foundation of their bilateral co-operation constituted one of the escentialf 
elements for peaceful reconstruction. whic 
M. Delbos referred to the importance of ‘‘seeking universal appease+ of 
ment and serving the cause of peace through the Covenant of the wens 
League.”’ yrelat 
The Gazeta Polska published a statement made by M. Delbos, who} Sout 
advised the journalists to read carefully the communiqué issued in 
London on November 30th, because, he said, ‘‘it is not only explicit), 4; 
but it indicates what are the important problems of to-day, emphasize relat 
their mutual connexion, and gives the outline of the general settlement, , 
a 


which we all hope for’’. wree 
President Moscicki entertained M. Delbos to lunch, and the Frenc Al 
Minister had a conversation with Marshal Smigly-Rydz. Shecon 


December 5th.—An inspired statement was published noting that, 
the two Foreign Ministers had agreed that, in the event of any ‘‘New)pail 
Locarno’’ discussions, Poland would be kept fully informed; that Polis 
efforts towards the normalization of relations with Germany were fully“ 
understood by France; and that Franco-Polish economic and culturaljwere 
relations were developing satisfactorily. A 

French diplomacy, it concluded, understood and recognised theican 
Polish principle of bilateral conversations between States in mattergad b 

\ 


directly concerning them. ‘\ 
December 6th.—M. Delbos left Warsaw and was accompanied toMadn 


















Cracow by Colonel Beck. M. Delbos told the press that he left Warsaw) \ 
‘‘with the deep conviction that the Franco-Polish alliance is indissolublqnear | 
and a growing element of stability and strength in the work o N 
European pacification. “ 
Rumania eular 1 
November 25th.—It was announced that the three parties, thqfest uc 
‘‘All for the Fatherland’’ (M. Codreanu) the National Peasants (M@gpointes 
Maniu) and the Dissident Liberals (M. Bratianu) had concluded @proper 
pact of ‘‘non-aggression’’ for the General Election. Other parties wer¢ : 
to be invited to adhere. No 
They announced that they were determined to ensure the libertypource, 
and fairness of the elections. gorou 
November 29th.—M. Titulescu arrived in Bucarest and was givemarnin, 

an enthusiastic welcome. He was met by the Vice-President of thq@f the 
Peasants’ Party, which was understood to have invited him to conte wee! 
parcel 


a seat in the elections due in December. 
M. Codreanu, in a statement to the press, said he was opposed t@re liab 

the great democracies of the West and to the Little Entente. “I amg Vo 
against the Balkan Entente,’’ he went on, ‘‘and I have not the slightes(fps fr 
sympathy with the League of Nations, in which I do not believe. I a -- 
iva 


in favour of a foreign policy attached to the Rome-Berlin axis, and 0 bee F 
sce fa 
De 
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lovakia, Jan alliance with the revolutionary Nationalist Powers directed against 
/Bolshevism. Forty-eight hours after the victory of our organisation 
Foreign we shall have an alliance with Rome and Berlin . . . We shall oppose 
n Pact,)M. Titulescu with the greatest violence.’’ 
hile re-j.. 
th well-!a™ Siac 
" The A ovember 23rd.—A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Great 
sential) was signed in Bangkok. This replaced the Treaty of 1925 
| which lapsed on November 5th in consequence of the Government’s act 
of November 5th, 1936 giving notice terminating all the 25 existing 
of the ratio = foreign Powers regulating the status of foreigners, trade 
re ations, €tc. 


s, who}south Africa 

ued in} vecemver 2nd.—General Smuts, deputising for the Prime Minister 
at the United Party Congress at Bloemfontein, pointed out that the 
relations with Germany regarding South-Western Africa were based on 
an agreement and not on force and victory. There was a formal 
greement wnereby Germany acknowledged that the future of the Terri- 







" at 
Frenc hory was with the Union, and undertook to advise her subjects there to 
th become Union subjects. They did, in fact, become Union subjects. 
ig tha 
: Spain 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
November 24th.—Madrid was bombarded and over 2,000 shells 
ifjwere reported to have fallen on the city. 

An official statement issued in Salamanca reported that 18 Repub 
ican aircraft had crossed the frontier near Ustarroz from France and 
natterghad bombed towns in the upper Ebro Valley. 

November 25th.—Insurgent aircraft bombed three villages near 
1ied ta)Madrid dropped some 100 bombs on Guadalajara. 
J arsaw November 26th.—Further attacks by air were made on villages 
solubl]@near Madrid. 
ork off November 28th.—Guadalajara was again raided, as well as some 
nearby villages. 
November 30th.—The Minister of Justice in Barcelona sent a cir- 
cular to the Prosecutor of the Republic instructing him to prevent the 
s, th@est-uction of churches and other buildings of artistic value. He 
s (MP inted out that the churches, under the Law of Congregations, were the 
ded @property of the State. 
s werd EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
November 28th.—General Franco was reported, from a Portuguese 
libertypource, to have broadcast an announcement of his intention to institute 
igorous measures to prevent supplies reaching republican ports. A 
givemvarning was issued that (according to a Lisbon report) ‘‘in consequence 
of th@pf the prohibition of commerce with ports in Red hands, including 
ontesfiose in the Island of Minorca, the neutral zones at Valencia and 
Barcelona are abolished. Henceforth, ships anchoring in these waters 
sed tape liab'e to attack.”’ 
‘la November 29th.—Announcement re message to British merchants 
ghtesfpiips fr-m British naval wireless stations. (See Great Britain. External 
I angtffairs.) 
nd 0 November 30th.—Recognition of General Franco’s régime by Japan. 
See Japan.) 
December 3rd.—Mr Atlee, accompanied by two other British 
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Members of Parliament, arrived in Barcelona and was welcomed by 
the press as the ‘‘enthusiastic champion of the Spanish Republic in the 
English Parliament’’. 

December 4th.—U.S. Secretary of State’s announcement re the 
Consul at Bilbao. (See U.S.A External Affairs.) 

Sefior Caballero left Catalonia for Paris. 

December 6th.—The Naval General Staff at Salamanca issued a 
Note warning all countries that trade with Republican Spain in certain 
arucles (such as orauges) exported, or alleged to be exported, with the 
object of securing foreign exchange, and which were finally converted 
into war material, was no longer regarded as legitimate trade. Such 
trade was described as a crime, which must be suppressed by the Fleet 
with all the means in its power. 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 

December 1st.—The Government’s reply to the enquiry from the 
Non-Intervention Committee re the withdrawal of volunteers was trans. 
mitted to the British and other Governments. In it the Government 
stated that they maintained “a position definitely favourable to the with- 
drawal and are disposed to accept the sending of international com- 
missions. At the same time, the Government express the desire to 
obtain an explanation of certain points which appear rather doubtful 
or contradictory in the proposals sent.’’ 

December 2nd.—The Government’s reply was published in 
Barcelona. As to the re-establishment of supervision, it asked 
whether this was to be in accordance with the British Plan of July 14th 
or with the Van Dulm-Hemming proposals, and whether it would pre- 
cede or follow the appointment of the Commissions of Investigation. 

It also asked whether the withdrawal was to be effected in propor- 
tion to the total number of volunteers, or if the classes of volunteers were 
to be taken into account. 

Astonishment was expressed that the Moors, who were juridically 
subjects of the Sultan of Morocco, were not included as foreign volun- 
teers. 

The Note also asked whether acceptance of the Committee’s plan 
would involve the recognition of certain belligerent rights to the insur- 
gents. 


Syria 

November 25th.—A general strike was declared at Beirut, and 
crowds demonstrating in the streets against the Government came into 
collision with the police, who were compelled to fire. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

November 26th.—The President announced that he had written te 
all Government Departments asking them to anticipate their require- 
ments of supplies for the rest of the fiscal year. The Treasury estimated 
that this would involve an expenditure of 245 million dollars. 

November 29th.—The President sent a special Message to Congress 
on housing, in which he said that during the next five years between 
600,000 and 800,000. ‘‘units’’ a year would be needed, involving at 
expenditure of from twelve to sixteen thousand million dollars. __ 

He described housing as the “‘largest and most promising single 
field for private enterprise,’’ and indicated that the Government would 
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aid the financing of the enterprise, but on condition that industry, 
labour, and private finance did their part. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

November 23rd.—In a statement on the situation in Shanghai Mr. 
Hull said the Chinese withdrawal had not yet necessitated any action 
by the United States, while President Roosevelt told the press that ‘‘the 
search for peace’’ would be the continuing purpose of their foreign 
olicy. 
| November 27th.—The Government instructed the Ambassador in 
Tokio to inform the Japanese Government that the United States would 
view with great concern any impairment of the Chinese Maritime Cus 
toms service, whether in the character and methods of its administration 
or in the allocation of its receipts. 

Mr. Hull announced that this step had been taken after an exchange 





| gained its territorial and other objectives. . . 





{ information and consultation with other interested Governments; it 
was taken simultaneously with them, and was intended as parallel but 
not joint action. 

November 30th.—Seizure of of American steam launch by the 
Japanese at Shanghai and protest by the Consul-General. (See Sino- 
Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

The New York Times, in a leading article, attacked the ‘‘aloofness’’ 
of the United States, and appealed to the country to stand by the 
democracies of the world. The writer said the anti-Communist Pact 
might be interpreted to mean that each of the Powers concerned would 
‘stand by the two others defensively and offensively until each has 

December 1st.—Mr. Hull told the press that the tug seized by the 
Japanese at Shanghai had been returned, with an apology, and that the 
apology had been accepted. 

Expulsion from the Argentine of the correspondent of the New York 
Times. (See Argentina.) 

December 3rd.—The Secretary of State announced that representa- 
tions had been made by Diplomatic and Consular officers both in Tokyo 
ind at Shanghai before the “‘victory march’’ of Japanese troops. 

December 4th._The Secretary of State announced that the Consul 
it Bilbao had been given leave of absence because the insurgent authori- 
ties were obstructing his return to duty. General Franco was reported 
to have asked that he should return as a diplomatic representative, but 
the United States, said Mr. Hull, had no intention of according recog- 
nition to the General’s régime. 

December 6th.—The Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives decided to report unfavourably on a resolution aimed 
it requiring the President to answer nine questions on the position of 
the Government in relation to the Sino-Japanese war. 

The principal question was whether the State Department was 
‘using the Neutrality Act as an instrument of policy’’, and Mr. Hull 
had replied to this in a letter which was considered as sufficient answer. 
He said the Department’s policy was entirely dependent on the Presi- 
dent’s decision whether a state of war existed; also that officials in China 
had been urging and helping Americans to withdraw; that arms ship- 
ments to China and Japan were on a cash basis; and that the U.S.A. 
had no armed forces in the Japanese Empire, but maintained them in 
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Peking, Tientsin, and Shanghai to protect their nationals and aid evacu- 
ation. 

Mr. Sumner Welles, speaking at an international conference ai 
Washington University, advised the press and public to wait until they 
knew all the facts before passing judgment on developments in other 
countries such as the recent changes in Brazil. He also criticised 
attempts to remedy social and economic conditions in other American 
Republics and the habit of complaining to the U.S. Government when 
owing to changes, the property and interests of American citizens wer 
affected by the policy pursued in such other Republics. 

At the same time, he declared that ‘‘any attempt on the part of 
non-American Powers to exert through force their political or materia! 
influence on the American Continent would be immediately a matter 
of the gravest concern not only to the United States but to every other 
American Republic, and appropriate action would undoubtedly at onc: 
be determined upon as a result of common consultation between them.’ 


U.S.S.R. 

November 23rd.—A military Court at Leningrad sentenced to 25 
years’ imprisonment two Germans convicted of espionage on behalf of 
the German secret service. 

November 27th.—A meeting held in Moscow between represent- 
atives of the International Federation of Trade Unions and of the Soviet 
Trade Union Council ended with the signature of an agreement th: 
terms of which were not published. The object of the conference was 
to elaborate the conditions on which Russia’s trade union organisation 
could enter the International Federation for the purpose of unity to 
“fight Fascism throughout the world.’’ 

November 28th.—Representations by Japanese Foreign Office re 
Consular officials at Vladivostok. (See Japan.) 

The Foreign Commissar, in a reply to a Japanese protest about the 
‘‘trans-settlement of Koreans’’ living in Russia, was understood to hav: 
replied denying Japan’s right to interfere in the question, as the Koreans 
were citizens of the U.S.S.R. 

November 29th.—Reports were current that among officials arrested 
were M. Ozerski, formerly Chief Trade Delegate in London, and M 
Bron, his predecessor in that office and former Director of ‘‘Amtorg.’ 
Also that the Premier and Commissar for Education in the Ukraine, th: 
Consul-General in New York, and the Minister to Finland were in 
custody, 

M. Litvinoff, speaking as the unopposed candidate for a Leningrad 
constituency, attacked the aggressive methods of the totalitarian States 
and condemned the weakness of the League and of the Brussels Con- 
ference. Japan, he declared, was not only ravaging her present victim 
but preparing for another war. 

The Soviet Union was strong, and depended on its own fighting 
services. They had joined the League to ascertain its worth as an 
instrument of peace, but unfortunately other States were not willing to 
co-operate effectively to combat aggression by States which flouted all 
international law. 

December 5th.—Arrival of Soviet diplomat in France and request 
to French Government for permission to remain there. (See France. 
External Affairs.) 
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November 26th.—The King of Bulgaria arrived in Belgrade on a 


vee 


visit to the Prince Regent. 
December 5th.—M. Stoyadinovitch in Rome. 


iernal Affairs.) 
lhe correspondent of Reuters and of the New 


formed that he must leave the country within 4 days. 


1937 
December 12th 
December 16th 
December 17th 
December 20th 


1938 
January 16th 


January 17th 


January 18th 


january 26th 
January 31st 
February 


February 7th 


June 8th 


August 1-6th 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


General Election throughout the Union 
*Committee of Experts on Architecture 
*Committee of Scientific Experts 


General Election in Rumania 


Conference of Oslo Convention States 
*rooth Session of the League Council 


*Sub-Committee of the International Com- 
mission for Air Navigation 


International Cotton Congress 


International Wave Length Conference .... 


The General Election 


*Inter-Governmental Conference for 
Adoption of a Convention on wr 
from Germany seer — er 


*Permanent Mandates Commission 


International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences ‘ : 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 


(See Italy. Ex- 


York Times was in- 
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Cairo 
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